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Off the Editor's Chest 


ae H\ 


writes 


don't you do more testing of foods?” 
a subscriber. In fact, several sub 
“ ribers have commented that they miss the food 
section of the Annual Cumulative Bulletin (which 
will again be omitted, for lack of space, in the 
forthcoming 1949 edition 
vears we have done little work in this field because 


During the past two 


we came to the conclusion from a careful analysis 
of various sources of information that most con 
sumers have been in the position of having to make 
their selections primarily on the basis of price. Since 
our ratings of canned food, frozen vegetables, and 
other items were based primarily on quality, we 
felt that we could use our necessarily limited per 

sonnel, facilities, and funds to better advantage 
by allox ating all three pretty largely to tests ol 
household appliances, such as refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, ranges, washing machines, and other 
items requiring fairly large initial expenditures, on 
which the risk of error on the part of the consumer 
involves a sizable sum of money, or on which he 
would be unable to arrive at any scientific judgment 
of quality, performance, or safety with his own re 


sources. 


In the field of high fidelity radio receivers and 
phonographs, we have pioneered in the recognition 
and development of equipment for good reproduc 
tion of music, and judging from the volume of our 
correspondence, the subject is one of intense inter- 
est to a large number of our subscribers. This may 


seem to be something of a paradox at a time when 


trade journals report that radio sets are a drug on the 
market; yet it reflects an unmistakable demand on 
the part of our readers. In view of the fact that 
we have found no inexpensive or even moderat 
priced radio receivers or radio phonographs that 
are worthy of an A-Recommended rating, perhaps 
it is not surprising that the critical listener with a 
good ear for high-quality sound reproduction does 
not want to buy one of the commercially manu 
since our se 


factured sets currently available 


lection of projects for test and exploration Is 
shaped to a great extent by subscribers’ expressed 
interest, we shall undoubtedly continue work in 
, that eontribute to 


high quality reproduction of musi 


electronic devices, speakers, eu 
from records 
and radio broadk asts 

To return to the question of how much testing 
of foods we should s« hedule, there are one or two 
points that we should like to bring to subscribers’ 
attention The standards of quality by which 
canned and frozen fruits and vegetables are graded 
are set by the U. S. Department of Agriculture's 
Production and Marketing Administration rhe 
grades are usually Grade A, Grade B, and Grade 
C, based on the size, color, degree of maturity, 
and freedom from blemishes. The most important 
characteristics, quality of the flavor and nutritive 
values, are not measured hese grades were first 
developed to provide bankers and factors lending 
money on the current year’s pack with some basis 
for evaluating the merchandise on which they were 
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NYLON FABRICS for women’s blouses and men’s shirts 
have become so popular that there is a shortage of fab- 
rics made wholly of nylon yarn, reports the New York 
Times Although labeling regulations of the Federal Trade 
Commission require designation on the label of a garment 
of the percentage of silk and rayon used in a fabric, an 
increasing number of violations have been observed Fab- 
rics sold as all-nylon, for example, have been found to be 
largely made of rayon yarns with only a small percentage 

nylon One of the important claims for the superiority of nylon fabric is 
it may be washed and worn without ironing, but obviously this would not 
true of a fabric containing a large percentage of rayon. If the situation 
not cleared up promptly, consumers’ disappointment may ruin the market for 
1e all—nylon product 
* > > 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES are so plentiful that the discount houses where "you 
can get it wholesale" are again making their appearance Toasters, typewriters, 
jewelry, radio, and even television sets are to be had at 20 percent off list 
price, according to an extensive survey of the situation in The Wall Street 
Journal. It appears that "discount" cards are customarily distributed to en- 
pioyees of large corporations, through credit unions, to state employees, and 
through labor unions. In some cases, identification cards are not called for 
where the customer doesn’t look like the kind "who would make trouble." Com- 
petition from the discount houses has prodded regular dealers into making price 
reductions or "name brand" merchandise, and trade-in allowances now are often so 


generous as to cut the price of an appliance to 20 percent or more below list. 
With appliances that may require gocd and responsible servicing, however, it 
will often be wise for the consumer to buy only from a well-established re- 
tailer 


- oe 


FOOD THAT IS RAISED ON FERTILE SOIL has higher nutritive quality than 
produce <cnd animals grown on soil of lower mineral fertility. In a speech last 
spring, Glen W. Bunting, of the Central Farmers Fertilizer Company, Chicago, 
pointed out that, in driving through the northern counties of Florida, he was 
impressed with the sight of starving cattle walking in lush-appearing vegeta- 
tion, which was obviously lacking in certain necessary minerals He drew the 
conclusion that malnutrition was not confined to Greece, China, or India, for 
here in the United States people living in certain rural areas who raised most 
of their own food were affected by the mineral deficiencies of the soil. In 
certain areas of Wisconsin, it has been found necessary, according to Mr. 
Bunting, to add small amounts of cobalt, iodine, manganese, and copper to the 
diet of sheep in order to control losses by death in flocks, and he raised the 
question whether it is not reasonable to assume that human beings are affected 
by the same mineral deficiencies Curiously enough in the semi-arid West where 
the vegetation is sparse, the cattle are in good flesh, have a healthy coat of 
hair, and otherwise reflect the results of a good diet. 

* * * 

SELF-SERVICE, READY-PACKAGED MEATS are not too popular with consumers, at 
least in Philadelphia, according to James Cooke, general manager of the Penn 
Fruit Co., Philadelphia. In a speech to members of the Super Market Institute, 
Mr. Cooke presented the findings of a survey which showed that consumers com- 
plained chiefly about the lack of freshness and the waste in self-service meats, 
They also found fault with the size, types, and thickness of the cuts; 64 per- 
cent of those queried objected to buying already-ground meat in packages 
Thrifty housewives apparently are conscious of being sold too much fat at meat 
prices. 
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THE TYPICAL RADIO PROGRAM currently available has been characterized as 
“something that makes a noise in people’s homes," by the magazine FM and Tele- 
vision, which takes a dim view of the entertainment value of the yells and 
screams of the give-away programs, of bands that play mostly on the listener’s 
nerves, and announcers who endlessly repeat unconvincing claims. The journal 
suggests that there is a large and unfilled demand for programs that cheer, 
soothe, and divert listeners from their own troubles, and that the present sus- 
pense and tension of radio programs may explain in part the switch to phonograph 


records. 
* 2 * 


"FLAVOR ENHANCER" is the term now used to describe the chemical monosodium- 
glutamate that is to be found in nearly all canned soups and some canned meat 
products. It is added to bring out a meaty flavor and has heretofore been con- 

Manu- 
facturers’ representatives in the past year have overwhelmed the Food and Drug 
Administration with evidence and arguments to show that the chemical is not a 
flavor, but acts to enhance the natural flavor of the foods with which it is 
used. In other words, a few bits of meat in canned soup can be made to seem 
like a lot more, but, admonish Food and Drug men, the product must not be 
used to make any product appear better than it is or conceal inferiority or 
damage. What, may we ask, is mdking a little meat taste like a lot more, but 
making a product appear better than it really is? 


* * * 


"INFRA-RED" HEAT LAMPS, that are now widely used as a source of warmth for 
relief of muscular aches and pains, are poorly labeled or grossly mislabeled, 
the opinion of the Council on Physical Medicine of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The heat supplied by such devices does not penetrate to the site of the 
involvement and cannot be accurately described as "penetrating" and "deep." The 
effective means of deep heating is supplied by diathermy, points out the 
Council, and the term "deep therapy" is used in conjunction with roentgen radia- 
tion or X-ray. The Council advocates full and adequate labeling for all heat 
lamps, including adequate directions and precautions such as: the minimum safe 
distance at which the lamp should be placed to provide comfortable warmth; and 
Warning against its unattended use by children, debilitated persons, or appli- 
cation to anesthetic (numbed) skin areas or in the presence of poor circulation 

* * * 

FEEDING WEEDS TO RABBITS in order to convert waste feedstuffs to valuable 
human food, as urged by the British government, has not been found to be an 
economic practice. It appears that the weed-gatherer used up 1022 calories to 
feed an animal that supplied his keeper with only 549 calories. To maintain a 
rabbit on weeds would have required 23 hours’ work a day Just another of many 
examples of the futility of government planning without checking on the practi- 
cal application of some desk bureaucrat’s theory. 

* * * 

THE DAY OF PRICE RISES in household appliances is over, according to one 
of the outstanding trade journals, and it will require intensive selling to 
dispose of present stocks in warehouses. In the meantime, many factories are 
running on a four-day week to hold down production of items that are not moving 
into consumers’ hands. The American Institute for Economic Research advises 
that as soon as deflation has reduced the prices of durable consumers’ goods 
that last from five to fifteen years, such as automobiles, washing machines, 
stoves, and refrigerators, it will be advisable to replace out-of-date or old 
wodels with new appliances. 

* * #* 

CONSUMERS INTERESTED in adequate enforcement of the present Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act should be on the lookout for news of amendments, specifically 
amendments that would weaken the protection the Act now affords An amendment, 
known as the "Moore" amendment, has recently been proposed that would requir 
proof of wilful intent or gross negligence before a criminal conviction for 
violation of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act could be obtained. "In- 
tent" is extremely difficult of legal proof. Indeed, one of the weaknesses of 
the old Food and Drugs Act, that was remedied by the present law, was the pro- 
vision of the Sherley Amendment of 1912 which required proof of fraud or wilful 
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AUTOMOBILES FOR 1949 





Overdrive 
Advantages and Disadvantages 


HE term “‘overdrive’’ as now used, applies to 
an assembly of gears in a casing attached to 
the rear end of a conventional automobile trans 
mission The assembly provides an additional 


gear ratio, which permits the engine to operat 
at a lower speed, for a given forward speed of the 
car, than is ordinarily 


gear of the conventional transmission 


available with the high 
(In effect 
the overdrive provides two additional gear ratios, 
an overdrive high, and an overdrive second, which 
may be utilized for intermittent or occasional use 
at the will of the driver 


Overdrive units are currently available either as 
regular or optional equipment on Ford, Mercury 
Lincoln, Studebaker, Iludson, Packard, Nash, Willys 
Overland, Frazer, and Kaiser cars Phe units may 
be made to function semi-automatically, or ma\ 
be “locked out” of action by 
trol on the dash 


means ol a con 
When the control is in the operat 
ing position, the gears of the conventional trans 
mission are shifted as usual, the overdrive becom 
SOTTIC 


ing engaged at predetermined cat 


(usually about 25 to 30 miles per hour, or somewhat 


speed 
higher), upon lifting the foot momentarily from 
the accelerator pedal So long as the throttle peda 
is not fully depressed, the unit remains in action 
However, the unit may 


pushing the acceler 


up to Maximum car speed 
be disengaged at any time | 
ator pedal all the way down, bevond full open 


kick-down” 


The gear ratio then becomes the usual third or high 


speed, so that a switch is engaged 
gear of the conventional transmission, providing 
ability 
The overdrive re 


the acceleration and high  hill-climbing 
norma ly available in this year 
engages when the kick-down switch is again opencd 
by raising the toot slightly trom the accelerator 
pedal, provided the car speed is above the cut-in 
When the car is slowed 


down, as for a stop, or to make a turn, the over 


speed already mentioned. 


drive unit again becomes disengaged at some pre 


Lincoln Sport Sedan 


determined car speed (usually somewhat slower 
than when engaged at increasing car speed), so 
that fourth speed or overdrive is not effective when 
the car is running slowly or is re-started after 
slowing down or stopping. The unit can always be 
disengaged, and third speed or normal high gear 
re-engaged, by depressing the accelerator pedal to 
engage the kick-down switch, regardless of car 
speed 

In current (1949) cars the overdrive unit pro 
vides a ratio approximately seven-tenths (0.7) that 
of the ratio in conventional high gear For in 
stance, if the engine speed at 60 normally 
is 3000 rpm., in overdrive the engine speed is 2100 
rpm Although the engine speed is decreased by 
30 percent, the fuel consumption is not decreased 
by the same amount; the decrease in fuel consump 


tion is usually not more than 15 percent.' 


In many cases a different rear axle ratio is used 


in cars equipped with overdrive Ford, for ex 


ample, uses a standard 3.73 to 1 ratio in cars not 


equipped with overdrive ( with overdrive 
have a rear axle ratio of 4./ fo J, giving an engine 
to rear wheel ratio, with overdrive engaged, of 4.1 


x7/1l0 or 2 tol 


For those who do not feel that manual gearshift 
ing is too much ol a task, and hence do not feel the 
need for an automatic transmission and who do 
enough road lriving to make the decrease in fuel 
consumption worth while, the overdrive unit is 
recommended he additional cost of the unit (if 
extra equipment) will then be justified in some fuel 
savings, considerably decreased wear of the engine, 
and there will be much smoother and quieter engine 
With the overdrive, 


maintained with less 


operation at normal speeds 


faster road speeds may be 


wear and tear’ on both driver and car In 


those areas where distances are great and driv 


ing speeds are olten above 50 m.p.h., or where 


sustained high road speeds are permissible the over 
drive unit ts a distinct advantage; its greatest ad 
vantage Is in country which ts relatively flat, or only 
moderate ly hilly and where a good deal of open road 


driving is to be done 


proportional 
ar epeed the 
regardless of the 
vercome wind re 
sacluGing the engine 


ired per 


with the 
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The overdrive unit should not be purchased, or 
should be “locked out" of action, if practically 
all driving is to be in town or city, and road speeds 
due to congestion or desire are relatively slow, a 
good deal of the time. Since the car when the over- 
drive is in action (dash control pushed in) is also 
freewheeling, the braking effect of the engine is not 
available. Use of an overdrive makes the brakes 
do more work, and brake shoe wear is therefore 
necessarily increased; the increase should be small 
if the car can be permitted to coast, a good deal, 
in slowing down as it can in much open-road 
driving. The extra brake wear will be relatively, 
large if a good deal of the driving ts done in hilly 
or mountainous country, and the overdrive unit 
is not locked out in descending long slopes, so 
as to use the engine for part of the braking. Whether 
or not state laws require the use of the engine as a 
brake (no “coasting out of gear’) when descend 
ing hills, the overdrive unit should always be locked 
out of action under these conditions; the lock- 
ing out is best done by bringing the car almost to a 
stop at the beginning of the hill and then pulling 
out the overdrive control, or the control may be 
pulled out just after the driver pushes the ac 
celerator pedal all the way down, or at any time 
the car is running in conventional third speed 

not in overdrive. (The transmission drops back 
into conventional third speed whenever the speed 
drops to about 21-27 m.p.h.) It should be borne 
in mind that when the overdrive is operative 
(control in) the car is not as safe as in nor- 
mal driving. Dangers arise particularly on hills, 
in city traffic, under bad or slippery road condi- 
tions, or in crossing railroad tracks or other hazard- 


Ous areas. 


Especially on hills, the driver of a car with over 
drive must remember that his previous habits and 
customs in braking will not serve; since the car is 
freewheeling and the engine not being driven by 
the motion of the car, the car may go a great deal 
faster on the same grade, and this fact must be 
compensated for by a much stronger and earlier use 
of the brake, which, of course, means that sure and 
tailing action of the brake is a much more critical 
problem than with a car not having overdrive. One 
fatal accident near Consumers’ Research is believed 
to have been due to a driver's not making an allow 


Cadillac 60 


Willys Jeep Station Wagon 


ance for the changed situation in driving a new car 
in overdrive, so that he went off the road because 
of excessive speed at a turn. The car in normal 
third gear and without overdrive, would have been 
moving at a considerably slower speed; this could 
in many cases mean the difference between safe 
movement around the curve and a serious or fatal 
accident 
Mechanically, an 
simple and reliable, and serviced with greater cer 
semi-automatic or fully-auto- 
With the overdrive, there is 


overdrive unit is far more 


tainty, than any 
matic transmission 
little chance that the car cannot be driven to a 
service station for repair of the overdrive unit, 
should it develop trouble, or fail to function prop 
erly. The experience so far with the overdrive 
mechanism has been very tavorable, from the stand- 
point of reliability and minimum need for attention 


and repairs. 


Additional Listings of 1949 Cars 
A= 
Cadillac 61. $2894 f.o.b.; $3029 delivered N.Y.C. Hy 
dramatic drive standard equipment. Engine: 8 cylinder, 
valve-in-head, 3-13/16 in. bore x 35% in. stroke; 331 
cu. in. displacement; 160 hp. at 3800 rpm.; taxable 
hp., 46.5; compression ratio, 7.5 to 1. 
capacity, 5 qt cooling water, 18 qt.; 
gal. Gear ratio, 3.77 to 1 (3.36 to 1 optional). Battery 
17-plate, 115-amp.-hr. (adequate). Wheelbase, 126 in.; 
width, 80 in.; height, 63% 
Brake area, 208 
Road 


Foamed 


Engine oil 
gas tank, 20 


over-all length, 215! in 
in. Tire size, 8.20 x 15 (adequate 
brake factor, 44 (exceptionally good). 
clearance: 8 in. at front; 7% in. at rear 
rubber cushions standard equipment. Seat widths 
Headroom: front, 3634 
Performance factor, 


sq in.; 


front, 631% in.; rear, 52 in 

in.; rear, 35 in. (insufficient 
33.8 (highest of this year’s cars). Reported gasoline 
in city driving, 10 to 12 m.p.g.; in country 
Strong “X"’ frame with cross 
side damage. Ac 


mileage 
driving, 12 to 14 m.p.g 
Vulnerable to costly 
Shipping weight, 3990 


members 
cessibility of spare tire good 


Ib. 


Cadillac 75. $4791 f.0.b.; $4933 delivered N.Y.C. Hy- 
dramatic drive standard equipment. Engine: Same as 
used in Cadillac 61 Wheelbase, 136 in.; over-all 
length, 226 in.; width, 82 in.; height, 68% in. Tire 


size, 7.50 x 16, 6 ply (adequate). Brake area, 233 sq. 
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rd Willys Station Wagon / 


in.; brake factor, 43.8 
ported gasoline mileage 


Performance factor, 30. Re- 

city driving, 10 to 12 m.p.g.; 
in country driving, 12 to 14 m.p.g. Accessibility of 
spare tire, excellent. Shipping weight, 4581 Ib. 

Lincoln 121. $2575 f.0.b.; $2708 delivered N.Y.C. Hydra- 
matic drive extra. Engine: 8 cylinder, V type, 34% in. 
bore x 434 in. stroke; 336.7 cu. in. displacement; 152 hp 
at 3600 rpm.; taxable hp., 39.2; compression ratio, 7.0 to 
1. Engine oil capacity, 6 qt.; cooling water, 341% qt.; gas 
tank, 194 gal. Gear ratio, 3.91 to 1 (3.07 with overdrive) 
Battery, 17-plate, 120-amp.-hr. (adequate). Wheelbase, 
121 in.; over-all length, 213 in.; width, 77 in.; height, 
63.5 in. Tire size, 8.20 x 15 (adequate). Brake area, 
220 sq. in.; brake factor, 45.8, exceptionally good. Hand 
brake subject to freezing. Road clearance: 814 in. at 
front; 8 in. at rear. Seat widths: front, 59 in.; rear, 61 in. 
Headroom: front and rear, 36 in. Performance factor, 
31.6. Reported gasoline mileage: city driving, 13 to 15 
m.p.g.; in country driving, 14 to 17 m.p.g. Strong 
‘X” frame with reinforcement members of standard 
construction. Vision over hood, good, but vision through 
rear window poor in inclement weather 
costly side damage. 


Vulnerable to 
Rear doors hinged at rear (unde 
Rear wheels and tires readily accessible for 

Accessibility of spare tire, good 


sirable). 
servicing This car 
uses same body as Mercury. Shipping weight, 4060 Ib 
Lincoln Cosmopolitan. $3243 f.o.b.; $3437 delivered 
N.Y.C. Hydramatic drive extra. This is a larger model 
of the Lincoln 121 using the same engine but a different 
body. Wheelbase, 125 in. 
gas tank capacity, 21% gal 


B+ 
$1595 f.o.b 
N.Y.C., including overdrive 
head, 3% in. bore x 4% in. stroke; 134.2 cu. in. dis 
placement; 63 hp. at 4000 rpm.; taxable hp., 15.6 
compression ratio, 6.48 to 1 (7.0 to 1 optional 
oil capacity, 4 qt.; cooling water, 11 qt 
gal. Gear ratio, 5.38 to 1 


over-all length, 220 in 
Shipping weight, 4315 Ib. 


$1794 delivered 
Engine: 4 cylinder, I 


Engine 
gas tank, 15 
(4.68 to 1 with overdrive). 
Wheelbase, 104 in.; over-all length, 17434 in.; width, 
6834 in.; height, 72'4in. Tire size, 6.00 x 15 (adequate) 
Brake area, 133 sq. in.; brake factor, 38. Road clear 
ance: 10 in. at front; 8% in. at rear (unusually good) 
Seat widths: front, 47 in.; rear, 41% in. 
4144 in. at front; 38% in. at rear. 
factor, 18 (about 70% of Ford &) 

mileage: 


Headroom 
Performance 
Reported gasoline 
city driving, 23 to 25 m.p.g.; in country 
driving, 26 to 28 m.p.g. Rear seats can be unbolted 
and removed to provide 98 cu. ft. of cargo-carrying 
Shipping weight, 2760 Ib 


5... 

Crosley 2-Door Sedan. $971 f.0.b.; $1029 delivered 
N.Y.C. Engine: 4 cylinder, valve-in-head, 2% in 
bore x 2'4 in. stroke; 44 cu. in. displacement; 26.5 
hp. at 5400 rpm.; taxable hp., 10; compression ratio, 
7.8 to 1. Engine oil capacity, 2 qt.; cooling water, 4 
qt.; gas tank, 6.5 gal. Gear ratio, 5.17 to 1. Wheel 
base, 80 in.; over-all length, 14814 in.; width, 49 in.; 
height, 57 in. Tire size, 4.50 x 12 (adequate). Brake 
area, 65 sq. in.; brake factor, 35.8. Road clearance 
874 in at front; 614 in. at rear (grossly insufficient 
Seat widths: front, 42 in.; rear, 30 in. 
3414 in. at front; 3214 in. at rear 
14.6 (about 55% of that for Ford &). 
mileage: 


space. 


Headroom 
Performance factor, 

Reported gasoline 
city driving, 30 to 40 m.p.g.; in country 


Body light and “tinny.” 
Accessibility of spare tire, 


driving, 40 to 50 m.p.g 
Vision over hood, fair 
good. 
ered not likel) 
1363 Ib. 

‘tlys Station Wagon 6. $1695 f.0.b 
N.Y.C. Engine: 6 cylinder, | 9 
in. stroke; 148.4 cu. in. displacement; 72 hp. at 4000 
rpm.; taxable hp., 21.6; compression ratio, 6.42 to 1. 


Trunk space, small. High speed engine consid 


to give a long life. Shipping weight, 
$1900 delivered 


head, 3 in. bore x 3! 


» 


cooling water, 1034 qt.; 
Reported 


Engine oil capacity, 5 qt.; 
Performance factor, 20 
gasoline mileage: in city driving, 22 to 24 m.pg 
in country driving, 24 to 26 m.p.g. Except for engine, 
this car is essentially the same as the Willys 4. Ship- 
ping weight, 2860 Ib 


gas tank, 15 gal 


Identification 


In the table of listings, the Brake Factor is a 
number indicative of the probable relative life of 
the brake linings; this is important from the stand- 
point of safety of the car and cost of maintenance. 
The figures are obtained by dividing the total area of 
the brake linings in square inches by the shipping 
weight of the car plus 750 Ib. (450 Ib. for the 
Crosley, 600 Ib. for Willys station wagons) and 
multiplying by 1000 (to avoid fractional num- 
Engine Revolutions per Mile gives a rough 
measure of the probable or expected rate of en- 
gine wear. 
cubic inches per mile is a number that gives an 
approximate measure of economy in use of gaso- 
line and oil 
the relative ability of the car to respond quickly 
and powerfully when the accelerator pedal is de- 
This figure is obtained by dividing the 
maximum horsepower of the car by its curb weight 


bers) 


Piston displacement in thousands of 


Performance Factor is a measure ol 


pressed. 


plus 750 Ib. (which represents the average added 
load in cars of normal size, for five passengers), 
450 Ib. (for the Crosley), or 600 Ib. (for Willys 
station wagons) and multiplying the result by 
1000 (to avoid fractional numbers) The larger 
the number, the higher the relative ‘‘perform- 
ance." It should be noted that this method of 
judging a car assumes that the gear ratio and 
tire size have been adjusted by the manufacturer's 
engineers so that maximum car speed occurs at an 
engine speed just a little above that at which maxi- 
mum horsepower is developed. 

This report is not based on exhaustive tests 
(which could not in any case have been carried out 
in time for the information to be useful to our 
subscribers), but on the opinions of several well 
qualified engineers, supplemented by a careful 
study of specifications, and reports of performance 
in the field. 


Automatic Transmissions 

A report on automatic transmissions, including 
the new Packard Uliramatic, will appear in a forth- 
coming issue. 
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Com- 
pression 
Ratio 





NLY.C. Delivered 


Price, $ 


Shipping Weight, 


Ib. 


Brake Area, sq. in. 


F.O.B. Price 
Wheelbase, Inches 
Width, Inches 
Horsepower 

at Rated 
Revolutions 

per Minute 
Standard 

Optional 

Brake Factor 


= 
= 
y 
“~ 
a 
~ 
-I 
% 
~ 
—. 


Cre »sley 


Willys Jeep 4000 


Chevrolet Styleline 3300 


Chevrolet Fleetline 6.70 x 





Ford 6 1566 2992 7 7\ 6.00 x 





Ford & 


Price Group 1 


Plymouth P-18 1676 2 7 3060 


Willys Jeepster — | 1690 9 3 2468 7 | 
+ | 





| watan te 
Studebaker Champion 6916 42 | 6.40 x 


Willys 4 Station Vi agon | 6834 2 33 38 | 6.00 x 


Pontiac Streamliner 6 3330 


Pontiac Chieftain 6 3330 
Willys 6 Station Wagon 2860 


Pontiac Streamliner 8 3360 


Pontiac Chieftain 8 120 3360 


2905 | 





Nash Super 600 1956 | 112 





Price Group 2 








Dodge Meadowbroo 1983 | 12344 73 3420 | 


Dodge Coronet 2062 | 123% | 73 ® 3600 | 


| 
| 
| 





Kaiser Special 1995 | 2066 | 12314 | 2063473 | 100 @ 3600 | 


| | i ' 





Note: f.0.b. prices of Plymouth, Dodge, Chrysler and De Sote cars are not shown, as the published prices do not ‘nclude delivery charges and 


not comparable with the f.o.b. prices of other 
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Engine | Piston 
Revolu- _Disp. in 
ousands 
cu. in. /mi. 


REMARKS 


Pesforme nee Factor 


Calculated Actual 
Load per Tire, Ib 


Accessibility 
of Spare Tire 


* | Road Clearance, in 


~ 
x 
~ 
a 
_ 
~ 


Very 


\ good car tor severe or rough-country 
Good 


l service. Considered overpriced 


Vindshield posts and door 
(,00d 
tructurally weak 


Same car as Siyieline but has stream- 
(,00d 3 é. } ned body with poor rear vision and 
educed headroom at rear 


" nsidered t less rugged than 
(,00d 3. é. 2686 2066 iN | earlier Pord models 


nsidered to be less rugged than 
(,ood Side 2.8 2686 | 2066 “ earlier Ford models. 


Ver y - 

769 
(Good ” 
ms for Collegiate appeal in a small 


Very car, Considered overpriced 


Good 


Very 
Good 

(,ood utility car for light use. Better 
(Good : 4019 | 3496 | ‘ | than usual road clearance 


. Hydramatsxc Drive $190 extra on all 
1020 5814 ‘ Good 28. é Vontiac models. Poor rear vision 
é . and reduced headroom at rear 


Same car as Sireamliner 6, but has 
Good 2833 | 2508 d preferred type of body 


, ‘ same as écylinder Willys except for 
None 9 y Good 3830 3331 . new cyl. engine. 


. 2 < body Ss mi . 
1030 sgl Good ‘ 2833 2508 2: 5. ees same body as treamiiner 6 


Same engine as Sircamiiner &, but 


1030 58h ¢ Good 2833 | 2508 18 preferred type of body, 


Fair performance, good fuel economy 


Good y 3. 3190 | 2472 


| 
Fiuid Drove (fluid coupling) standard 


1040 ‘ 5s 5! | Very A | 2833 | — equipment 


Good 


deluze model of Meadowbrook 


| 
| 
. } . 620 | 24. 
1040 J. . vw Very ° — , GyroMatic transmission $95 extra.’ , 


Good 


1005 r 2 2% Very j g | 25.6 | B+ 


Poor 





\ semi-automatic transmission used in conjunction with fluid coupling 
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Com- 
pression 
Ratio 


gth, 


Shipping Weight, 


Ib. 


Over-all 
Brake Area, sq. in. 


N.Y.C. Delivered 
Wheelbase, Inches 
Width, Inches 
Horsepower 

at Rated 
Revolutions 

per Minute 

Brake Factor 


Over-all Len 


Inches 
: | Optional 


Studebaker Commander 2019 | 2102 
Deluxe 


Oldsmobile 6-76 


Kaiser Deluxe 


3600 


Price Group 3 


3400 





3000 


3600 


3400 


3600 


3000 


36000 


3000 


~~ 
2 
3 
° 
A 
© 
oe 
— 
= 
a 


4200 


4060 


3970 


4121 


3990 


» —s p.7 
Buick 7/1 Roadmaster 


Price Group 5 


4315 


Lincoln Cosmopolitan 


Packard 8 Custom - | 38 ? é @ 3600 4270 
| 


Cadillac 75 4933 | 136 160 @ 3800 | 4581 | 7.5 


| 
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Engine | Engine | Piston 

to Rear Revolu- 
Wheel | tions per 
Ratio Mile 


— 
8 
0 
- 
= 


Disp. in 
housands 
cu. in./mi. 


Ey, 
a¢ 

> 
w 


REMARKS 


Iculated Actual 
Load per Tire, Ib. 
Jo Overload 


Standard 

Optional o 

Overdrive 
Performance Factor 


Accessibility 
of Spare Tire 


Minimum 
Road Clearance, in. 


1000 


- 
- 


1025 . . ( “ 3 é 72 5 Hydramati drive $195 extra 


1010 Engine same as Kaiser Special, but 


hp. increased 


1075 


1150 
1020 
1080 
1090 
1020 
1110 
1145 
1090 5‘ 7 yO 2 2702 2066 | 691 
1020 } 24 | 7 Anal. 2.§ d 20060 | 038 


1080 oor l 2204 | 719 


Ultramatic drive is standard eq 
ment Similar t Dynaflow, wit 
added features. High performance 
tactor 

919 ses O-ply tires H ydramain 


standard equipment 
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Household Thermometers 























ON’'T be surprised if your neighbor comes 

over to your house on a hot day and tells 
you about the extreme temperature reading at his 
house, and then when you look at your own ther- 
mometer you find a different and much lower tem- 
perature reading. Chances are that both thermome- 
ters are wrong, perhaps by a considerable amount. 
Of course, it is quite possible that your neighbor was 
reporting a temperature read in the sun. In that 
case, the reading would have practically no mean- 
ing upon which different people could agree; a 
reading in the sun does not measure the tempera- 
ture of the air around the thermometer bulb — 
which is what a weather thermometer is designed to 


measure but depends upon many other factors 
including the temperature reached bv sun-heated 
objects near the thermometer, and the reflection 
characteristics of the thermometer bulb itself and 
of nearby objects. The only temperature that has a 
definite meaning, and on which a reliable reading 
can be taken, is that of the air, in the shade; un 
fortunately it is possible to make a considerable 
error in measuring that, even when the thermom 


eter itself is intrinsically of good accuracy 


rhe sensitivity and accuracy required of a ther 
mometer vary to a considerable extent with the 
purpose for which it is to be used. The amateur 
meteorologist, for example, requires a high degree 
is really fussy, he may use a 


with a calibration chart 


of accuracy; if he 
thermometer 
showing the deviations of the readings from true 


supplied 


temperatures as measured by a precise or standard 


thermometer. <A “‘standard’’ thermometer is not 
a term that should be used carelessly, as it is in 


much advertising 


Standard thermometers are always accompanied 
with a certificate which shows the corrections at 
different temperature readings, so that true read- 
ings of temperature can be arrived at (by adding 
the correction to the reading, at any given tem- 
perature). 


The average person wants an outside thermome 
ter to let him know how warmly he should dress 
when he goes out, what care needs to be taken of 
plants, trees, and animals; he needs a thermometer 
indoors to indicate when it is time to start the heat 
ing plant or how well his furnace thermostat is 
regulating the temperature. For such ordinary 
household purposes no great accuracy is required, 
although it is well to bear in mind that even a small 
error in the reading of a thermometer may cost 
money, since it may result in keeping the average 
temperature in the house higher than necessary 
or desirable by a degree or two, and that excess 
of temperature spread over the whole winter period 
can be equivalent to a substantial amount of coal, 
oil, or other fuel. Ordinarily with an indoor or 
thermometer, a maximum difference of 
is easily permissible, and 


outdoor 
plus or minus (+) 1°F 
even a maximum 2° thermometer error could be 
tolerated in most homes. Accuracy within these 
limits was found in some thermometers sold in 
five-and-ten-cent stores before the war, but present- 
day thermometers seem to be made and adjusted 
with less care than formerly, 


Anyone who has observed a display of ther- 
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Figure 1 — Indoor-Outdoor Thermometers 
From left to right: Taylor 1A P2, Marsh Duo-t emp, 
Airguide 404A 


mometers in a store must have been interested to 
note the considerable differences in the tempera 
tures often indicated by 
same make and model displaved in the same show- 
case. When buving a thermometer from a con 
siderable number displayed in a hardware or 10 


various samples of the 


cent store, it is essential to select one that has no 
break in the liquid column, and it is important to 
select the thermometer whose reading is about the 
average reading of the thermometers displayed, as 
determined by inspection, as one in that way will 
be likely to obtain a thermometer with a fairl) 
small error in the room-temperature region 


Most 


accurate around room temperatures, but are likely 


household thermometers are reasonably 


to have surprisingly large errors at extremes of 
temperature such as at zero, or 10 below, or 100 
above zero. This is because such calibration as the 
thermometer receives in the factory is likely to be 
at moderate temperatures and no attempt is made 
to check the readings around zero or above 100 be 
cause the scales are a strictly mass-production job 
and are usually correct at only one point. Be 
cause of the rapid and non-individualized way in 
which thermometers are turned out, cheap brands 
often give about as accurate readings as expensive 
ones. The more expensive thermometers, however, 
have the advantage of better appearance, and are 
usually so constructed as to be better adapted to 
withstand the deterioration produced by weather, 


without serious loss of visibility of graduations or 
impairment of appearance 


Che most familiar type of thermometer consists 
of a glass capillary tube filled with a liquid which 
expands and contracts with rising and falling tem- 
erature (usually mercury or alchohol; alcohol 
has the advantage of remaining fluid at much lower 
temperatures than mercury, which freezes at about 


- 38°F) 


To avoid the type of error known as paral- 
lax, the eve should be at the same level as the 
top of the liquid column, and on this account the 
thermometer should be installed at average eye 
level. Unfortunately this conflicts with the de- 
sirability of setting a thermometer at the level 
which represents the breathing conditions in the 
room, which will usually be about three-and-one- 
half to four feet above the floor, or the position of 
the nose when a person is sitting. In general, the 
mercury or alcohol liquid column thermometer is 
satisfactory, convenient, and durable except that 
the column of liquid may sometimes, because of a 
shock or jar, be separated into two or more sec- 
tions; the separation, of course, results in incorrect 
readings. It may often be quite difficult to reunite 
the separated parts of the column, and if the 
thermometer is an expensive one, it should be re- 
turned to the maker for the Ther- 
mometers using alcohol often have the disadvantage 
that the dye in the liquid will fade out in time, 


purpose 


In general, the manufacturers have been very 
casual about affixing the glass tube to the scale 
of graduations, with the result that the tube may 





| 





> 


ee 








Figure 2 — Outdoor Thermometers 
From left to right: Testrite, American 5057 
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move in relation to the scale, which may produce an 
error of considerable magnitude. 

A type of thermometer that has become increas 
ingly popular, chiefly because of its gadget charac 
teristics, indicates temperature by movement of a 
hand over a graduated dial. Most of these em- 
ploy a bimetallic coil spring which expands or con 
tracts with changes in temperature, causing the 
Although these thermometers 
are easier to read than liquid column thermome 


pointer to move. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
WASHINGTON 


National Bureau of Standards 
Certificate 


Liquid in Glass Thermo-neter 


Berees file 


NBS 88920 1-1 Tet Te LL 2365 


TESTED FOR 


-5 to 50°C in 0.1° 


RESULTS OF TEST 





In order to employ the above results correctiy, the use the therr eter ab 
apply the note or notes nated by asternsks the bax { » abert The 
are those obtained ee lemt the robable ac recy odie ated the tables uw cin 


- f Standards CS. current edition Por the Direcaar 

| Johanne Home, 

in harge of Thermemetry 

Drvmon of Heat and Power 
# Nore E.—The tabulated corrections apply provided 
the ice-point reading, taken after exposure for not less 
than 3 days to a temperature of about 20° C (70° F) 
is +0.04°C If the ice-point reading 
is found to be higher (or lower) than stated, all other 
readings will bé higher (or lower) to the same extent. 
If the thermometer is used at a given temperature 
shortly after being heated to a higher temperature, an 
error of 0.01° or less, for each 10° difference between 
the two temperatures, may be introduced. The tabu- 
lated corrections apply if the thermometer is used in 
its upright position; if used in a horizontal position, the 
indications may be a few hundredths of a degree higher. 


Figure 3 
A National Bureau of Standards certificate 
thermometer, with part of the explanatory note 
of the sheet. It can be seen that even the test 
an instrument as a thermometer involves advanced s« 
knowledge and a great deal of specialized experience 


; 


ters, they often suffer from mechanical defects: 
their accuracy is likely to be poor to begin with, 
and to deteriorate considerably with time and 
use. On that account, dial thermometers, unless of 
the expensive type such as are now widely marketed 
by Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., for lab 
oratory uses, will be particularly likely to need 
checking from time to time against a mercury or 
alcohol thermometer known to be accurate. (How 
ever, it will be wise to check any mechanical ther 
mometer from time to time against a liquid-column 
instrument of laboratory grade.) 


Whatever the 
should be placed near a window so that it can be 
read from inside the house, but far enough away 
to prevent the warmth from the window from af 
fecting it in the winter. It should not receive direct 
sunshine. An indoor thermometer is best placed 
where it will be subjected neither to drafts of cold 
air from leakage around windows or doors, nor to 
heat radiated by or rising from a radiator, stove 


type, an outdoor thermometer 


range boiler, or hot-air register It is best not to 
place a thermometer on an outdoor wall, for in 
such a location the temperature which it measures 
will be partly determined by the temperature of the 
wall rather than of the air. 


Combination Indoor and 
Outdoor Thermometers 


Indoor-outdoor thermometers are not new, but 
lately a good many combination instruments have 
been advertised by mail-order firms. One unit indi 
cates indoor temperature, the other indicates outdoor 
temperature by means of a metallic bulb placed 
outside a window and connected to an indicating 
device, a dial or liquid-column glass tube, through 
a flexible metal-sheathed capillary tube. The flexi 
ble tube must be led into the house in such a way 
that it cannot be pinched by the closing of the 
window. It can be brought in through a small hol 
drilled through the casing of a casement window, 
through the wall, or through the casing of a double 
hung window (if the building construction is such 
that the tube will not be touched by window 
counterbalance weights). A location very near the 
window is not a desirable one for the indoor ther 
mometer; the combination instrument should be 
mounted on the wall as far from the window as 
the length of the flexible tube will permit. 


CR has tested five typical thermometers over 
the range of temperatures that they ordinarily are 
required to record, by comparing them with a cali 
brated laboratory standard thermometer The 
best of those tested, the American, had a maximum 
error of 2 degrees, whereas the poorest had a 
maximum error of —9 degrees 


Although only a few thermometers were tested 
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the consumer may safely regard the findings as 
typical, for CR has had much experience over a 
ars with the inaccuracies of household 
Variation in 
findings on the 
are chiefly of negative 
It is hoped that the 


period ot ve 
thermometers manutacture is so 
indeed, that the 


commonly sold 


great, instru 
ments 
rather than positive, value 
workmanship will improve sufficiently in the next 
vear or two that it will be worth while to make a 
test of a considerable number of popular makes and 
types. Present indications are that the consumer 
may do as well to buy an inexpensive thermometer 
as a higher-priced one; that on the whole he will 
do better not to buy the low-cost dial thermome 
ters or the indoor-outdoor thermometers combined 


in one instrument, except possibly the American in 
the B-Intermediate group, unless he can be given as 
surance by a certificate furnished with the instru 
ment that it has been tested and found to be correct 
within stated degrees of accuracy at ordinary room 
temperature, and at least at one extreme winter and 


one high summer temperature 


For Science Students and Teachers 


Io test thermometers is very good experience 
for science students in high school and college 
Suitable 


purposes ¢ 


standard thermometers for comparison 


an be purchased from a scientific ap 


paratus supply house; for example, Central Scien 


Fisher Scientific Co.'s 


\ standard thermometer means one 


tic Co.’s No. 19332 or 
No. 15-040 
whose construction comes up to certain technical 
requirements and whose corrections are accurately 
enough known so that it can be used for the check 
ing of other thermometers for ordinary purposes 
No thermometer or any other instrument, in 
ck ed is exactly accurate or has corrections 


which are negligible when close work is involved 


\ll instruments have errors; the problem of in 
strument standardization or calibration is finding 
and recording the magnitude of those errors and 


finding how they vary on repeated readings. 


Where the cost of the standard thermometer 


would be an objection, an ordinary-grade lab 
oratory thermometer much used by chemists and 
physicists in routine laboratory measurements, with 
graduations etched directly on the glass tube, will 
usually without 
fication, as its errors would be likely to be pre tty 
small home and 
office Students might be asked to 
bring in their thermometers from home and com 


serve well enough, even cert 


compared with the errors of 


thermometers 
pare them with the laboratory thermometers or 
standard thermometers under proper conditions of 
steady outdoor and indoor temperatures and out of 
particularly in very hot 


the sunlight, summer 


weather and cold winter weather. In this way the 
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msumer 


ah 
ihe 


rermicd 
which und 


weather the 


{nan 
4d) 


liscrepa 


thermometer 


fhermome4ler t 


therm 
production ha 
fhermome/'er 


student can be introduced to the important idea « 
applying corrections to instrument readings by ce 
termining the numerical plus or minus corrections 
to be made in order to bring their ordinary ther 
mometers’ readings into agreement with the stand 
ard 

Ratings are cr49, 


B. Intermediate 


Testrite Testrite Instrument Co., New 

\ low-priced and recently very 

thermometer, the stem of whi 

glass tube, fitted with plastic caps that 
metal frame; the scale is on a cardboard strip 


frame nor scale considered adequately resistant 
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posure for outdoor use. Maximum error was -—4 de- 
grees at 102°F; maximum error in the moderate tem- 
perature range was +3 degrees at 32°F — too large. 1 

American, No. 5057 (American Thermometer Div., 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls Co., St. Louis) $1.39. A 
well-made liquid-column thermometer. (Could be used 
outdoors, if temperatures do not go below 10°F.) Mark- 
ings are stamped on enameled sheet metal and filled 
with white paint; it was judged that they would stand 
weather exposure well. Although the errors found were 
unduly large — up to two degrees this thermometer 
is judged to be the best of those in the group tested, 
for household use. 


> Not Recommended 


Airguide, No. 404A Fee & Stemwedel, Inc., Chicago 47 
$5 50 An indoor outdvo 
columns for both indoor 


thermometer with liquid 
and outdoor readings The 
graduation scheme was considered an undesirable one 
and very likely to cause an error in reading The out 
door temperature scale was divided into 2-degree in 
tervals: the indoor temperature scale was divided into 
1-degree intervals. rhe liquid columns were found 


Safeguards Against 


separated in the thermometer as received, and the tops 
of the tubes were covered so the back of the instrument 
had to be removed to ascertain if the liquid was sep 
arated when it was in the top bulb. Maximum error 
far too large: 9° in the range 44° to 58°, in which 
high accuracy should have been afforded 3 


Marsh Duo-Temp (Jas P. Marsh Corp., Skok Hl.) 
$6.75. <A dial-type indoor-outdoor thermometer. The 
point of connection of the flexible tube to the bulb was 
not strengthened with a wire helix, as would have been 
desirable to reduce the likelihood of breaking or crack- 
ing of the tube at the point of flexure. Maximum 

error much too large +5° at the temperature of 

44°F (which is well within the range at which accurate 

readings should have been expected 3 


Tavior, No. 1AP2 (Tavlor Instrument Co 
Y.) $6. An 


column for outdoor temperature readings and dial for 


Rochester, N 
indoor-outdoor thermometer with liquid 
Che liquid column of the 
108° 
Maximum error much too large and ran to —7 


indoor temperature readings 
outdoor thermometer separated at during the 
tests 


degrees on outdoor thermometer at 58°F. 3 


Dangers of Lightning 





HE following Do's and Don'ts, based upon 

scientific investigations of lightning phenomena 
conducted by the National Bureau of Standards 
and the warnings published in the July 1948 New 
Hampshire Health help in avoid- 
ance of unnecessary risks during thunderstorms. In 
view of the fact that about 400 people are killed 
and perhaps 1000 injured each vear by lightning 
in the United States, it is worth while to know 
what are the practical safeguards against the haz- 
ard. 

1. Stop loading, unloading, and handling of 
flammable liquids or products in open containers in 
exposed places. 

2. Leave the top of any tank, building, or ele- 
vated place or structure. 

3. Discontinue any work being done on fences, 
telephone lines, power lines, structural steei erec- 
tion, pipelines, roofs, and other metal materials 
which might conduct a lightning charge. 

4. Do not go out of doors or remain out during 
thunderstorms unless it is necessary. Stay inside 
a building where it is dry. Within a house, the 
safest position is away from windows, stoves and 
other metal objects, fireplaces, telephones, and 
radio and television sets. 

5. If there is any choice, select a place of shelter, 
in the following order: 

(a) Large metal or metal-frame buildings. 

Relative safety is afforded to persons who are 

working within metal shields, such as large build- 


News, will 


ings; likewise, the cabs of tractors, automobiles, 

trucks, cranes, power shovels, etc. Even though 

the building or machine may be struck, the per- 
son in it is likely not to be injured. 

(b) Dwellings or other buildings which are 
protected against lightning. 

c) Large unprotected buildings. 

d) Small unprotected buildings. 

6. Openings in buildings to the outside air should 
be closed at the approach of an electric storm, as 
lightning discharges often enter open windows and 
doors. 

7. If remaining out of doors is unavoidable 

(a) Keep away from small sheds and shelters 

(if in an exposed location), isolated trees, tele- 

phone poles, drain pipes, television towers, wire 

fences, hilltops, and wide cpen spaces 

(b) Seek shelter in a cave, a depression in 
the ground, a deep valley, ravine, gulley or can- 
yon, dense woods, a grove ot trees, or at the foot 
of a steep or overhanging cliff. 


References 

Bureau of Standards Bulletin entitled, “Code 
for Protection Against Lightning,”’ 30c, from Sup- 
erintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

“Lightning and How to Dodge It,”” in New 
Hampshire Health News, July 1948, page 90. Copies 
(a limited number only) available, without charge, 
on request addressed to New Hampshire State 
Board of Health, Concord, New Hampshire. 
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Fuel Savings Claimed for 
New Oil Burner Heads 





ECENT INCREASES in fuel oil costs have 

brought the price per gallon up to as much 
as 14.4 cents (CR BULLETIN, December 1948, 
p. 12); equivalent, on a direct heat value 
basis, to anthracite at $26.60 per ton, a hgure 
far above its present or recent market price. This 
has emphasized the need for refinements in oil 
burner design to reduce fuel consumption. Two 
other circumstances also suggest the need for 
more efficient burner design, if the lowest pos 
sible cost of operation and freedom from smoke 
and soot are to be obtained. The first is the 
recent change in fuel oil specifications to com 
bine the former No. 2 and No. 3 oils into a 
new No. 2 designation of somewhat heavier 
grade; the other is the increasing use of cata 
lytic cracked oils which, while they have a 
slightly higher heat value, are somewhat more 
tricky to handle without smoking, because of 
their being deficient in certain lower-ignition 
components which had formerly acted as a 
kindler to the remainder of the oil. 


The common method of eliminating smoke 
was by merely admitting more air, but with 
the catalytic oils there is the serious disadvan- 
tage that the extra heat in these oils is then 
merely wasted in heating this additional air. 
Thus the gains that might have been realized 
are not obtained in practice. With the increas- 
ing use of catalytic oils the designer and service- 
men on conventional burners face the dilemma 
of (1) permitting the burner to operate with 
objectionable soot and smoke, (2) permitting 
operation with the less objectionable but even 
more wasteful excess air, or (3) completely 
redesigning the air delivery and distribution 
systems (heads) of the burners. 


The high-pressure gun-type oil burner has 
reached a point of almost complete standardi- 
zation; the effect is to permit only gradual 
and relatively insignificant changes in all parts 
except the actual burner head. It was at this 
point therefore, that engineers, such as those 
of the Shell Oil Company, concentrated in an 
effort to improve efficiencies and to adapt 
burners better to the new oils. It is con- 
sidered that the new turbulator heads that re- 








Oil ourner with Kichfeld head in position 


sulted from this study represent the most sig- 
nificant, if not the only important, advance in 
home oil burner design in recent vears. 


[he manner in which a burner head functions 
in feeding and mixing the oil and air for com- 
bustion determines how much of the potential 
heating value of the fuel will become available 
as useful heat. Of major importance is the 
intimate mixing of every particle of oil with 
enough air to burn it completely. If too little 
air has been supplied, or if enough has been ° 
supplied but cannot reach each particle of oil 
while it is burning, the oil will not burn com- 
pletely, and a part of it will form soot and 


carbon. This involves a waste of fuel. 


Che design of the Shell and similar combus- 
tion heads is centered around efforts to propor- 
tion the flow of oil and air in just the right way 
and to insure controlled uniform mixing at all 
points in the flame until combustion is com- 
plete. Typically, as in the Shell head, this is 
accomplished by flaring out the discharge of 
high-velocity air from the head at a wide angle 
so as to form the surface of a cone which will 
closely conform to the shape of the oil-spray 
cone. This provides a maximum of intimate 
mixing and burning area. While the idea seems 
simple enough, extended research was required 
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Richfield Oil Burner Head 


to avoid such characteristic defects of operation 
as noise, and a tendency to blow the flame away 
from the nozzle. Among the improvements 
claimed for the new burner head are a sub 
stantial reduction in fuel consumption, a clean 
er flame, quieter burner operation, and a mor: 
regular steady flame shape. 


Significant Fuel Savings Claimed 


Shell has supplied a record of nine actual 
residential installations in which operation with 
out the new heads for the heating seasons 1944 
45 and 1945-46 was compared with operation 
with the Shell heads in 1946-47 in the same 
An average annual saving of 22 per- 
Individual savings 


houses. 
cent of the oil was shown. 

ranged from 15 to 24 percent with the head 
installation alone, and up to 36 percent wher 
other basic changes, such as new combustion 
All burners were oper 
3 fuel oil (now 


chambers, were made. 
ated on either No. 2 or No. 
combined as No. 2) 


Field reports seem to substantiate the claims 
of The Shell Company ° 
cited are that burner adjustments are somewhat 
more critical than with conventional burn 


the only disadvant ges 


heads. 


Two Ways to Secure Advantages of 
New Heads 


here are two ways in which the consumet 
can gain the advantages of the new turbulator 
heads: 


1. By application to existing burners. While 
it is theoretically possible to adapt the new 
combustion heads to any pressure-atomizing 
burner, physical limitations of the installation 
often make this difficult, so that the pure hase 
head will 
Som 


of a new burner incorporating the 
otten be the more desirable expedie nt 
manufacturers are offering a specially designed 
casting with fan and combustion head that 
makes it possible to utilize the pump, trans 
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former, motor, and controls of the existing 
burner providing, of course, that these are all 
Even so, the costs of 


Shell is 


in first-class condition 
the change-over are estimated (by 
between $150 and $200, and the installation 
could not carry the guarantee of new equip 


ment Such conversions can thus be recom 
mended only for relatively new 
those in excellent condition and, even then 


only after the careful appraisal of a competent 


burners o1 


serviceman and careful consideration of whether 
the outlay will be warranted from an economi 
standpoint. 

». By the purchase of a new burner incor por 

ating the head. As the Shell Oil Company does 
not make oil-burning equipment, manufactur 
licensed to 


of their new head was originally 
others for a nominal 


and the sad is offered to all 


now, the fee 
been waived 
manufacturers without financial obligation to 
Shell. As of October 1948, the following manu 
facturers had ad ipted the Shell head to thet 
burners 


A. Recommended 
As Built Into New Bur 
1 Co., 50 W. 50 St., N.Y. 
166 Pleasant 
in 
~~ 


ww available with capacities « 


nventional 
per hour 


4 to 7 gal 


B. Intermediate 


1949 

















Head 


installed. In addition to the limitations cited in the 
preceding paragraph, the Richfield head does not in- 
clude a fan as the Shell does. Therefore, unless the air 
pressure is known to be adequate for the new relatively 
high-pressure system, a complete new oil burner must 
e installed. The ability of the servicemen or dealers 
to determine this point satisfactorily would seem to be 


} 
open to question in many cases 


Firms Marketing Oil Burners Equipped 
with the New Shell Combustion Head* 


Auto-Heat Corp., 311 W New York City 
George R. Bascom Co., Inc., 950 Old Colony 


66 St 


Parkway, 
Boston 22 


Chandler Co., Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Concord Oil Corp., 1 Hanson P!., Brooklyn, N. Y 


East Coast Co., 141 Milk St., Boston 9 
Foreman & Pratt Oil Heating Equipment Co., 1109 
St Toronto 5, Ontar Canada 
Greene & Hodgson, Inc., 31 ( ercial St., Prov 
R. 1 
Gould Oil Burner Co., 107 Terra 
Independent Oil 
N. ¥ 
Madsen Service, 3549 N 
Mr. Clark E. Johnson, 
Ave. South, Minneapolis 4 
Park Oil Burner Mfg., 225 N.S 
City, N. J 
Stanley C. Paterson, 759 Tre 
Sandberg Mfg. Co., 3850 N. W 
Oreg 
Sid Harvey, Inc., Valley Sur 
Tru-Heet Co., Miller Ave., Tre 
Universal Steel Fabricating Co., 570 Mer 
Weatherall Engineers, Inc., 387 ( 
R.1 
Wisconsin Oi! Burner Co., 
Wis. 


Burner Corp., 


J amaica 2 


Control of Crabgrass 





ANY 


for would give a good deal to find a way to 


home owners who have lawns to care 
get rid of crabgrass (sometimes known as water 


grass, fall grass, or wire grass), which so often 
chokes off the growth of more desirable turf grasses 
\ number of chemical weed killers have been ex 
perimented with in the control of this pest, but no 
desirable brands have vet been found. Two kinds 
of crabgrass killers are said to be marketed at 
this time which, being made of arsenic or mer 
cury, are extremely poisonous and might 


grave illness or death of persons or animals; be 


cause 


sides, the value of the compounds for their purpose 
has not been fully established. 


Crabgrass starts to grow early in May in some 
regions, or as soon as the ground becomes warm 
in the spring, and reaches full growth during June, 
July, and August, thriving best on heat and mois 
ture, but it is able to grow and seed itself in even 
dry soil. It has one weakness, however; it 
does not do well in shade. Thus, if it can be deprived 
of the sun for a week or ten days, its growth 
can be retarded, at least. The practical means by 
which the discouragement of 


very 


crabgrass can be 
carried out through shading it, and in other ways, 
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Agr Tt ulture 
June 21 


will be found in a U. S. Department of 
| dated 


1946 


two-page mimecogr 
1939 (slighth 
Crabgrass Control 
charge from the | 
Washington ( 


gestions in regard to the cutting of lawns that w 


provide ; 
he Ip to afford the necessat shad . also cont 


other helpful advice regarding fertilizing 


sprinkling of the lawn 
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A Rotary Power Mower, 


Vertical-Shaft 


Horizontal-Blade Type 











HE following report presents the results of a 

test of the latest model of the Mow-Master 
an earlier model of which was tested by CR in 
1947. In the present model many of the defects 
previously noted have been eliminated, and it is 
believed that the machine is as well guarded and 
about as safe as any mower of this general type 
can be made at this time. It must be remembered 
however, that mowers of this type are inherently 
more dangerous than standard mowers which use 
a cutting reel revolving on a horizontal shaft, a 
point that should be given full consideration, par- 
ticularly where there are children about. The 
manufacturer is well aware of the danger, for he 
warns users never to place hand or foot under the 
machine without first disconnecting the spark plug 
wire from the spark plug. Rotary flat-blade mow- 
ers do a good job of cutting lawn grass and are 
particularly useful when the grass has been allowed 
to grow too long for a mower of the usual sort to 
cut. They do have the disadvantage of depositing 
some of the clippings in rows, which must be raked 
up to avoid damage to the lawn; the raking, usually 
unnecessary with the old-stvle mower, can be a tire 
some and time-consuming job for those who have 
large expanses of lawn 


B. Intermediate 


Mow-Master, Model RM-947 (Propulsion Engine Corp., 
Kansas City, Kans. $149.50 f.o.b. factory. Con 
sisted of a large aluminum base casting on 5 rubber 
tired wheels, carrying a vertically-mounted 2-cycle gaso 
line engine rated at 2 hp. at 4000 rpm. Engine was con 
trolled by governor to run at a maximum speed of ap 
proximately 3500 rpm.; rated horsepower at this 
speed was about 1.6. Width of cut, 19-5/8 in. Cutting 
height adjustable from 1 in. to 4 in. by raising or 
lowering engine assembly. Cutting knife seemed better 


protected than other mowers of this type that we 
have seen. Protected at sides by skirt of base, which 
came to within 7/8 in. of ground except for a dis 
tance of about 9 in. on one side where there is no pro 
tection in the region at which grass clippings are ejected 
lhe open front is guarded by a coarse metal comb having 
teeth 2\4in. apart. This, however, was not stout enough 
for its job, and it was found that teeth bent easily in 
use test when tall weeds were being cut. The maker 
should supply a stronger guard comb. Met Federal 
Specifications in all major respects. Not self-propelled 
(It is considered best, from a safety standpoint, that this 
type of mower should not be self-propelled.) Cut lawn 
grass well (see text), but was hard to push in cutting 
tall weeds 














View of underside of Mow-Master showing cutting blade 
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Adhesives—Chiefly for Paper 





Editor's Note: Jhe problem of mucilage and paste and other materials used for 
fastening clippings into scrapbooks and for various repairs in the household involving 
paper and similar materials may seem to our readers to be a relatively unimportant 
one. It is not so in fact, however, as. many will know who have damaged valuable 
papers or photographs by the use of the wrong adhesive or have used an adhesive 
which failed to adhere strongly and permanently. 

Some years ago, many amateur photographers, intrigued by the conventence 
and non-wrinkling qualities of rubber cement, and the fact that it was so easily 
cleaned away from parts where the adhesive was not wanted, mounted photographs 
and other valued objects with this cement. In many, if not all, cases, this process 
proved very disappointing, for the cement caused a brown stain on the photograph, 
and after a time, perhaps several years, the print and its mount came completely 
apart, because the rubber cement had entirely lost its adesive qualities. Much the 
same sort of difficulty has arisen with certain other types of cement offered by ten 
cent stores and other dealers, which worked well on some materials but caused dis- 
coloration or permanent disfiguration of others. Some strongly alkaline adhesives 
and cements have this effect, although in their proper place, they may be very useful 
and give a strong bond. Thus it is seen that what may make a mucilage or cement 
attractive for immediate use may make ii a very poor choice for a job where per 
manence or other factors may be particularly important, and above all it must be 
remembered that no one mucilage or glue will serve all purposes, even in the home. 

Though the topic is an old one, and will seem to involve very simple considera- 
tions, there ts a great deal that is not yet known about adhesives, and especially 
with regard to the permanence of the bond which they afford and their ultimate ef- 
fects upon the papers and other substances which they are used with. In the present 
article, we set forth a brief survey of the problem; CR will be glad to hear from per- 
sons, particularly chemists, librarians, and archivists, who have had special ex- 
perience or knowledge in respect to some or all of the materials discussed. 


DHESIVES used for such purposes as securing 

photographs to mounts, pasting clippings into 
scrapbooks, and similar jobs can be classified into 
four main types: library paste, mucilage, rubber 
cement, and synthetic resin adhesives. 


Library Paste 


The white paste generally known by the name of 
office paste or library paste is by far the most popu- 
lar form of adhesive for paper. It is based on one or 
more of a variety of materials such as tapioca 
dextrin, wheat starch, potato dextrin, casaba starch, 
cornstarch, or rice starch. Starch from vegetables 
or grain is treated chemically or heated to a definite 
temperature with water. or both, in order to break 
down the starch into smaller molecules known as 
dextrins. Before the war, library pastes were well 
plasticized with glycerin and therefore retained 
sufficient flexibility when they dried out, but the 
shortage of glycerin during the war led to the 
marketing of some brands practically without 
plasticizer; these proved unsatisfactory. Definite 
information is not at hand, but there is reason to 
believe that some library pastes may still be 


marketed without the needed amounts of plasti- 
cizer. Glucose is frequently an ingredient of pastes; 
it gives the product better consistency and helps re- 
tard its drying out. A preservative is required to 
prevent decomposition of the organic material by 
bacteria or molds; phenol (carbolic acid) is effective, 
but because its odor is objectionable to many per- 
sons, thymol is often used insteac 
cover-odor or perfume, such as oil of wintergreen 
or oil of cinnamon, is added. Some pastes contain 
agents, such as casaba starch, to make the product 
opaque, and some conta‘n sodium perborate as a 
bleach to maintain a white and fresh appearance. 


Sometimes a 


Library paste gives a satisfactory bond; because 
it contains water, it will often cause wrinkling of 
the paper; it may cause writing ink to run. It is used 
in large amounts in libraries for labeling and mend- 
ing books, and ordinarily is purchased in concen- 
trated form in gallon jars; such paste contains no 
bleach and no agent to increase opacity. In past 
ing bookplates in the front of a book, the plate is 
wet before the paste is applied, so that it goes on 
evenly without wrinkling. For mending books, the 
librarian uses strips of Japanese mending tissue, a 
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strong thin paper which is practically transparent 
after being pasted into a book with library paste; 
after it is dry, printing can be read easily through 
the mended part. 

At one time water-well library paste was very 
popular. The paste jar contained a separate small 
well for water, so that the brush or rubber dauber 
attached to the cap could be wet before being ap- 
plied to the thick paste in the main jar. This 
thick paste often dried up and cracked, leaving a 
useless residue. The fluid white paste now com- 
monly sold is more convenient and less wasteful, 
particularly for use in the home where a jar of paste 
may need to last for months or even years before 
being used up. It is more readily thinned with 
water than is the thicker paste. 

Some typical library pastes are 

Product Price Size 
Carter's Cico Liquid Paste $0 
Sanford’s Library Paste 50 
Sanford's Concentrated 

White Paste 
Woolco (Woolworth brand 


RD, 


Mucilage 


Mucilage consists essentially of a colloidal in- 
gredient such as gum arabic, 
In some cases the gum is combined with dextrin 
The color is ordinarily 
it sometimes is kept light b: 
As with library 


dissolved in water 


ellow to brown, although 
inclusion of sodium 
perborate as a bleach paste, a 
preservative such as phenol is required to prevent 
bacterial decomposition he solids content of 


mucilage is between 25 and 40 percent 

Muc ilage, 
Vantages and disadvantages for 
paste, makes a less permanent bond 


though it has much the same ad 
pasting paper as 
has library 
than does the latter. 
wrinkle may be somewhat less than with library 


paste, but paper bonded with mucilage has a greater 


The tendency of paper to 


tendency to curl when dry In recent years the 
use of mucilage has been popularized by use of 
two or three types of spec ial rubber lispenser tops 
which in effect permit the bottle of mucilage to be 
used as a brush. 

mucilages, which have 


Commercially available 


the appearance of an amber-colored liquid, in- 


clude 


Product 


6-0z. jar 
54 OZ. jar 


Sc and 1c 2-oz. and 5-oz. jars 


aste 10x 74-02. jar 


Rubber Cement 

Rubber cement is a solution of rubber in a suit 
able solvent. Before the war, real rubber was 
used, but during the war various kinds of synthetic 
rubber were substituted, with unsatisfactory re 
sults. The ideal solvent for rubber cement (aside 
from its toxicity, which is great) is benzol, but 
fortunately for consumers’ health, because of the 
high cost of benzol, a so-called rubber solvent, which 
is a petroleum naphtha, is normally used instead 
An antioxidant is added to stabililze the rubber 

The great merit of rubber cement is that when 
applied on a good paper with hard surface, the 
excess can be “rolled up’’ and rubbed off after it 
has dried, so that if some adhesive extends beyond 
the photograph or clipping which has been fastened 
to a mount, it may be removed cleanly and easily 


Adhesive Base Appearance 


thick white fluid 
solid white paste 


dextrins in water 
dextrins in water 


starch in water solid white paste 


starch in water solid white paste 


Chis important property is one of the hardest to 
secure in the formulation of rubber cement, and 
the rubber cements made with synthetic rubber 
were sadly lacking in that respect. With natural 
rubber again available, good rubber cement can be 
obtained; the consumer will be wise to avoid pur- 
chasing from stock which gives the appearance of 
being old. 

With rubber cement, two pieces of paper may be 
bonded together quickly and smoothly, and dry- 
ing takes place quickly. The bond is more flexible 
than is one made with library paste. To insure a 
very lasting seal, it is important that a film of 
cement be applied to both surfaces to be joined, 
and that sufficient time be allowed for the solvent 
they 
Some rubber cements have failed to produc e a per 
manent bond no matter how carefully they 
Rubber cement should not be used to 
fasten a photograph to a mount, if permanence ts 


to evaporate before are pressed together 
have 


been used. 


desired, because sooner or later, depending some 
what upon the quality of the cement, a brown stain 
will appear on the front of the photograph. (This 
effect may perhaps be attributed to the sulfur con 
tent of the rubber or the solvent, or both 


Size Adhesive Base 


Irish moss in water 
gum arabic in water 


2\%-oz. bottle 

about 1-oz. bottle with 
rubber spreader top 

less than 1-oz. tube 

1-oz. bottle 


Carter's Super Mucilage 
LePage's Grip Spreader Vucila 


gum arabic in water 


Le Page's Li quid Glue 
gum arabic in water 


McCormick Iron Glue 
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While some of the best rubber cements will give 
a bond that will last for vears, some other adhesive, 
for example, must be used when a high 
Other disad 


cement are the odor of the 


animal glue 
degree of permanence its required 
vantages of rubber 


solvent and its volatility, and especially the fact 
that the solvent, particularly if benzol (benzene) ts 
(If much 


cementung with rubber cement must be done, it is 


used, is highly poisonous to breathe. 
best on all accounts to work out of doors or in a 
very well-ventilated room; in any event, let the 
work dry in an unoccupied room or on a porch.) 
As the contents of the jar are used up, the solvent 
evaporates, leaving a residue too thick to spread; 
to add mort 


when this happens, it is necessary 


solvent, which may be obtained at a chemical sup- 
ply house, if the amount of cement involved ts 
sufficient to warrant the expense Re-solution may 
take considerable time Do not on any account 
ise leaded gasoline as a solvent Rubber cement 
must not be used near a flame or when smoking 
' whether benzo! or the jx 


vecause the solvent 


troleum naphtha, is highly flammabk 
Synthetic Resin Adhesives 

The number of varieties of synthetic adhesives 
is very large. Many different synthetic resins ar 
used in producing them, as well as mixtures of 
resins and mixtures of rubber with resins The 
most important types include urea-formaldehyde, 
phenol formaldehyde, pol vinyl, cellulose acetate 
and nitrocellulose (cellulose nitrat In addition 
to the resin content, the adhesive should contai 
flexibility to the dried 
dibutyl phthalate and tricresyl phosphate are 


plastic izer to give 
icizers in common use. Sometimes a stabili 

Some of these s\ 

yond by application of heat and pressure 


also is added 
nesives 
and others by evaporation of their solvents in the 
same manner as does rubber cement. For house 
hold use, the solvent types are the ones commonly, 
availabk They consist usually of either cellulos« 


acetate or cellulose nitrate, 


ordinarily made from 
l 


motion picture film scrap from which the gelatin 


emulsion has been removed, and a solvent which 
may be acetone, methyl! ethyl ketone, amy! 
tate, methanol, or toluol All such solvents 
extremely fl immable and no adhesive of this type 
should be used near an open flame. Many of thes« 
products appear to have made inadequate use of 
plastic izers, and bonds made with them often have 


been short-lived. Like rubber cement, these ad- 


Product 


Duco flousehold Cement 
John Collins China and 
Household Cement 

Testors Cement 


hesives tend to thicken in their containers as the 


solvent evaporates, and may become useless even 
For the ox 
casional user, they may be purchased most eco 


before being opened for the first time 


nomically in tubes in variety chain and hardware 
Some readily 
varieties, all nearly colorless liquids, are listed at 


and stationery stores. available 


the bottom of this page. 

Thermoplastic adhesives in the form of thin 
sheets have been sold for many years in photo sup- 
ply houses under the name dry mounting tissue 
rhis originally consisted of thin sheets of shellac or 
of a similar natural gum, but in recent vears syn 
thetic thermoplastic adhesives have been used in 
stead. In use, the tissue is placed between the 
mount and the photograph or clipping to be bonded 
to it, and heat is applied with a flatiron. The ther- 

lastic material softens under the heat, and 
ipon hardening bonds the two surfaces firmly to 
gether. With the original tissue, it was necessar\ 
to have the temperature of the flatiron correct, tor 
otherwise the tissue had a tendency to adhere only 
to the top sheet or only to the mount; with the 
improved tissue, such close control of the tempera- 
ture is not required. Dry mounting tissue has no 
tendency to wrinkle, and if properly used, gives a 
permanent and flexible bond; it is, of course, an 
expensive and often not entirely convenient method 
of doing the job. 

\ process is now available by which pages of 
books that have become worn and fragile, or news- 
paper clippings that are to be kept more or less 
permanently, are laminated between two light- 


weight, nearly invisible plastic sheets. This is a 


relatively new technique and it is hoped that it 
may prove satisfactory for long-time preservation 
of the pages of valuable or irreplaceable books or 
clippings that are weak, brittle, or in need of repair. 
One man applying the method commercially is 
David Littman, bookbinder, at 20 E. Kingsbridge 
Road, New York 58 

The most authoritative information known on 
this type of question is that available from the Na- 
tional Archives, Washington, D. C., in their Bulle- 
tin No. 5, “The Repair and Preservation of Rec- 
ords,”’ and it is recommended that that bulletin be 
consulted by anyone having an important job to do 
on papers of a high value or of an irreplaceable 
nature. The publication should be available in 
any large public library. It is also available on re 
quest addressed to the National Archives, Washing 
ton, D. C. 


Size Adhesive Base 


44-oz. tube nitrocellulose 


nitrocellulose 
nitrocellulose 


less than 1-oz. tube 


2/3-oz. tube 
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Scotch tape is cellulose tape coated with an ad- 
hesive which produces a somewhat insecure bond 
by pressure alone. It is not suitable for use on a 
permanent repair job because the adhesive deterior- 
ates with time, and the tape discolors, and also be- 
comes stiff or brittle. Neither should it be used 
for temporary repairs on material of any value, be- 
cause when the tape is removed it will be likely to 
take some or all of the surface and writing or print- 
ing along with it. 

A newer material is sold under such names as 
Prestoseal and Dura-Seal, and something of the 
same type can be had from large dealers in ar- 
tists’ material. The price is about $3 for a 5- 
yard roll of 24-inch width. The product is 
similar to cellophane, coated on one side with a 
colorless transparent pressure-sealing adhesive. It 
is applied to the surface of photographs, maps, or 
other papers to provide surface protection. A sheet 
is cut to size, placed on the surface to be protected, 
and pressed or rolled down firmly to squeeze out any 
air bubbles. One retail store which handles a prod- 
uct of this type states that it is claimed to give a 
permanent bond, and one which will not discolor 
with time; there have been no complaints as yet 
from customers, but the store is not willing to en- 
dorse the claims until more time has elapsed. We 
understand that museums have not yet been will- 
ing to risk use of the new type of mending material 
on their valuable documents. As with Scotch tape, 
any attempt to remove such a surface coating may 
remove some of the surface with it, so that its use 
should not be hazarded on documents of great value 
or in any case where there is likelihood that the 
coating material may need to be removed. Because 
of lack of sufficient knowledge concerning this type 
of protective sheet, especially in connection with ir- 
replaceable material, its use cannot, for the present 
at least, be recommended, and there is thought to be 
at least a possibility that its effect may be to cause 
premature weakening or destruction of the paper 
with which it is in contact. 


General-Purpose Adhesives 

Although the solvent-type resinous adhesives are 
useful for the purpose of sticking papers together 
if their content of plasticizer is adequate, their 
principal uses in the household are for repairing 
heavier porous materials such as leather, wood, or 
felt, and for nonporous materials such as glass, 


china, porcelain, metal, and solid plastics. They 
are effective for applications in which library paste, 
mucilage, or rubber cement would fail completely, 
and are considered to give a reasonably lasting 
bond when properly applied. Synthetic-resin ad- 
hesives are more expensive than other types be- 
cause of their more expensive ingredients, but their 
properties make them useful in many kinds of re- 
pair jobs. 


In addition to the resinous adhesives, there are 
several other cements available for household mend 
ing purposes. CascorezGlue (Casein Co. of America, 
350 Madison Ave., New York 17) is a white liquid 
consisting of a polyvinyl resin emulsion in water; 
it is suitable for use on paper, but is recommended 
particularly for gluing wood. The price is 40 cents 
for a 4-oz. jar. Casco Household Cement (Casein 
Co. of America) is a white liquid consisting of a 
casein-latex mixture in water emulsion, and in 
tended for general repair work, especially for bond 
ing a nonporous surface to a porous surface, as, for 
example, metal foil to paper or wood. The price 
is 25 cents for a 2-o0z. tube 


Some dark-colored products which are available 
are less expensive to manufacture than the clear 
colorless types and are suitable for use where there 
is no objection to a dark seam. Miracle Adhesive, 
widely marketed in 10-cent stores and hardware 
stores, is an adhesive which has received some pub- 
licity in a popular magazine; it is a thick black 
liquid containing rubber in a flam 
mable and volatile solvent. Its promoters recom- 
mend it for use on both porous and nonporous ma- 
terials, but it is not very strong, and it is not recom- 
mended for use in closed-off places where the solvent 
cannot evaporate, as in setting loose chair rungs and 
similar applications. The particular value of the 
type of cement typified by Miracle is its water 
resistance; it should stand a considerable amount 
of exposure to dampness, even to weather. The 
price is 25 cents for a 154-oz. tube. 


reclaimed 


Animal giue, although still of major importance 
in furniture manufacture because of its low cost, 
has suffered a loss in popularity in household uses, 
largely owing, no doubt, to the rise of such prod- 
ucts as DuPont's Cement (a pyroxylin product) or 
Duce Household Cement, Ambroid, and similar ma- 
terials. The glue used in industry is applied hot, 
and good animal glue is soluble only when hot. 
It is important to note that the glues offered for 
household use and meant to be applied at room 
temperature have been modified by chemical means, 
and in so doing have lost some valuable properties 
of strength and toughness which are possessed by” 
the hot-application glues. Some fish glues are still 
sold, but their offensive odor makes them un- 
popular. 


One popular type of household cement much sold 
in 10-cent stores and hardware stores is sodium 
silicate or water glass. This is readily distinguished 
from the pyroxylin cement by the fact that it does 
not have a strong odor of solvent, but is a simple 
water solution of high alkalinity It must never 
be used to attach anything to glass because it 
etches or corrodes glass and thus may result in the 
ruin of the surface of a valuable mirror, antique 
glassware, or a windowpane. 
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Off the Editor's Chest 


(Continued from page 2) 





asked to make a loan. In other words, what was 
measured chiefly was the salability, or market ap 
peal, of the products turned out by the particular 
canneries 

Flavor is an intangible property that can be ap 
preciated by anyone who has sampled new peas 
fresh roasting ears of corn, and sun-ripened straw 
berries picked at the right moment of maturity and 
properly prepared for the table, but it does not 
lend itself to being read on the dial of a meter, 
nor is it determined by government grading ex 
perts, whose concern is not with what is good eat- 
ing, but with what can be sold to best advantage 
in the wholesale and retail markets. 

Nutritive quality is related to freshness and the 
proper stage of maturity, but recent researches, 
particularly those of Dr. William A. Albrecht of 
the University of Missouri, indicate that garden 
vegetables will vary in nutrient values according 
to the soil on which they are grown. No one yet 
knows how, for example, to compare the quality, 
from the consumer's standpoint, of tomatoes raised 
and canned in southern New Jersey with those from 
Indiana. 

Some years ago, we had considerable correspon- 
dence with a U. S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficial who indicated irritation at CR's rating as 
C. Not Recommended those brands of canned fruits 
and vegetables that government experts had found 
to be third grade. In one ot his letters he suggested 
that there was a tendency to exaggerate the de 
sirability of the top-grade products. Our position 
was that the government's standards purported to 
provide criteria for evaluating various canned 
iruits and vegetables on a quality basis and that, 
if the symbol U. S. Grade A on a label did not in- 
dicate top quality in essential respects, the federal 
government was lending its prestige and the serv- 
ices of its experts to a serious misrepresentation 
That was ten years ago, and the wide publication 
of informative articles showing that the nutritive 
qualities of foods are affected by the fertility of th« 
soil on which they are grown and raised is a much 
more recent development. 
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are quick and sufficient- 
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calorie (briefly discussed in Off 
June 1949 The fact that the 
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New Standards for Sheeting 





ONSUMERS who have been led to believe that 
grade labeling and standards are important 
elements in the problem of knowing what one is 
buying should study with care the new Specifica 
tions for Blea« hed Cotton Bed Sheets and Pillow- 
cases, approved November 17, 1948, bv the Ameri 


can Standards Association 

These standards, which have 
by interested persons, are little 
standards set by the Office of Pr 
in 1942. The OPA standa: 


the time by iuthorities 
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economics fields as being misleading, and encourag- 
ing production of unwarrantedly low qualities of 
sheets. 

In the new Specifications, as in the OPA ones, 
sheets are classified merely 
200, 180, 140, and 128, numbers which represent 
the total number of threads, both lengthwise and 
crosswise, of the fabrics. One government publi- 
cation in 1942 remarked (in a footnote) that “‘it is 


as Types, in this case 


best when the number is equal in each direction,” 
but neither the OPA standards then nor the ASA 
specifications now break the figures down into mini 
mum count of yarns per inch in the warp and 
filling directions, respectively, so that the pur- 
chaser could tell how nearly equal or unequal the 
two thread counts are 

The housewife shopper might be able to tell 
about this fairly well herself by holding the sheet 


up to the light, but her own ability to judge could 
be seriously hampered by the considerable amount 
of sizing tolerated by the ASA standards. Type 
140 sheets, for example, which are heavyweight 
muslin, are permitted to have 4% sizing; Type 128 
medium-weight muslin sheets are permitted 6%. 

Better specifications, by far, would appear to be 
the A.S.T.M. Tentative Specifications for Bleached 
Wide Cotton Sheeting, which classify sheets by 
Types from 1 through 6, Type 1 being percale, 
Type 6 lightweight muslin. This numbering sys- 
tem alone may not be of too much help to the 
consumer, but at least it has the advantage of not 
being misleading. The A.S.T.M. Specifications do 
require a minimum count in yarns per inch in both 
directions, and they limit the sizing permitted to 
lower values than those tolerated by the ASA 
spe ifications. 
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HIS section aims to give critical consumers a 

digest of opinion from a wide range of motion 
picture reviews, including the motion picture trade 
press, leading newspapers and magazines—some 19 
different periodicals in all The motion picture 
ratings which follow thus do not represent the 
judgment of a single person, but are based on an 
analysis of critics’ reviews 


The sources of the reviews ; 


Selected Motion Picture 

Inc and Unbiased Opin 

ides reviews by the Gener 
American Legion Auxiliary 


The figures prece 


ding the title of the picture i 
dicate the number of critics who have been judged 
to rate the film A (recommended), B (intermediate 
or C (not recommended) on its entertainment 
values 

Audience suitability ts indicated b A” for 
adults, ““Y"’ for young people (14-18), and 
children, at the end of each line. 


Descriptive abbreviations are as follows 
enture m founded nm historica 
melodrama 
musical 
mystery 
dramatization of ar 
mance 


cial-problem drama 


Act of Violence, An 

Adventure in Baltimore 

Adventures of Don Juan 

Affairs of a Rogue, The 

Africa Screams 

Against the Wind 

Alaska Patrol 

Alias Nick Beal 

All Over the Town 

Amazon Quest 

Angel on the Amazon 

Any Number Can Play cri-m 

Arctic Fury mel-remarke 

Arctic Manhunt cri-mel 

Arkansas Swing, The 

Arson, Inc. 

Bad Boy 

Bandit, The 

Barkleys of Broadway, The 

Beautiful Blonde from 
Bashful Bend, The 

Big Cat, The 

Big Jack 

Big Sombrero, The 

Big Steal, The 

Black Magic 

Blind Goddess, The 

Blondie’s Big Deal 

Blondie’s Secret 

Bomba, The Jungle Boy 

Boston Blackie's Chinese 
Venture 
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Bribe, The 

Bride of Vengeance 
Broken Journey 
Brothers in the Saddle 


talamity Jane and Sam Bass 

‘anadian Pacific 

anterbury Tale, A 

faravan 

aught 

hamipion 

hips Are Down, The 

ity Across the kiver 

lay Pigeon, The 
Man 

olorado Territory 

ommand Decision 
onnecticut Yankee in King 
Arthur's Court, A 

wurtin’ Trouble 

rover | Pr 

rime Doctor's Diary, The 
riss Cross 


‘rooked W av, The 


Daughter of the Jungle 
Daughter of the West 
Daybreak 

Death Valley Guntighter 
Deédée 

Denver hid, The 

Desert Vigilante 

Devil in the Flesh 

Devil's Daughter 

Don Quixote 

Don't Take It to Heart 
Doolins of Oklahoma, The 
Down to the Sea in Ships 
Duke of Chicago 


Easy Money 

Edward, My Son 

El Dorado Pass 

El Paso 

Eternal Husband, The 
Fallen Idol, The 
False Paradise 

Fan, The 

Far Frontier, The 
Fear No Evil 
Feathered Serpent, The 
Fighting Fools 
Fighting O'Flynn, The 
Flamingo Road 

Flaxy Martin 
Forbidden Street, The 
Force of Evil 

Frontier Investigator 
Gay Amigo, The 
Great Dan Patch, The 
Great Gatsby, The 
Green Promise, The 
Guaglio 

Guinea Pig, The 

Gun Runner 

Gun Smugglers 
Gunning for Justice 
Hellfire 

Henry the Rainmaker 
Her Man Gilbey 
Hidden Danger 
Hideout 

Highway 13 
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His Young Wife 


Home of the Brave propaganda-dr . 
crt-mel 2 


dr . 


Homicide 

House of Strangers 

I Am With You 

I Cheated the Law 

I Shot Jesse James 
Illegal Entry 

Impact 

Incident 

Interlude 

Iron Crown 

It Always Rains Sunday 
it Happens Every Spring 
Jigsaw 

Joe Palooka in The Big Fight 
John Loves Mary 
Johnny Allegro 

Judge Steps Out, The 
Jungle Goddess 

Jungle Jim 

Kiss in the Dark, A 
Knock on Any Door 
Lady Gambles, The 

Last Bandit, The 

Last Stop, The 

Law of the Barbary Coast 
Law of the Golden West 
Lawton Story, The 
Leave It to Henry 

Life in Bloom 

Life of Riley, The 

Littl Women 

Loaded Pistols 

Lone Wolf and His Lady, The 
Look for the Silver Lining 
Lost Tribe, The 

Lovable Cheat, The 
Lovers, The 

Lucky Stiff, The 

Lust for Gold 

Ma and Pa Kettle 

Make Believe Ballroom 
Man About the House, The 
Man to Men 
Manhandled 

Mark of the Lash 
Massacre River 

Mighty Joe Young 
Miranda 

Miss Mink of 1949 
Mother is a Freshman 
Mr. Belvedere Goes to College 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill 
Mutineers, The 

My Brother Jonathan 
My Brother's Keeper 

My Dream Is Yours 
Neptune's Daughter 
Night Time in Nevada 
Night Unto Night 

One Night With You 
One Woman's Story 
Operetta 

Outcry 

Outlaw Brand 

Outlaw Country 
Outpost in Morocco 
Palace Scandal 

Parole, Inc. 

Place of One's Own, A 
Portrait of Jennie 
Prejudice 

Prince of the Plains 
Professor, My Son 
Quartet 

Quick on the Trigger 
Quiet One, The 

Rangers Ride, The 

Red Canyon 

Red Menace, The 
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Red Pony, The 

Red Shoes, The 

Red Stallion in the Rockies 
Reign of Terror 

Ride, Ryder, Ride 

Riders of the Whistling Pines mux 
Rimfire 

Rose of the Yukon 

Roughshod 

Rozina, the Love Child 

Rustlers 

Rusty Saves a Life 

Sand 

Saraband 

Scott of the Antarctic 

Search for Danger 

Secret Garden 

Secret Mission 

Secret of St. Ives, The 

Secrets of a Ballerina 

Set-Up, The 

Shamrock Hill 

Shep Comes Home 

Sheriff of Wichita 

Shockproof 

Silver Trails 

Siren of Atlantis 

Sky Dragon 

Sleeping Car to Trieste 

Slightly French 

Smoky Mountain Melody 

Snow bound 

Song of India 
Sorrowful Jones 
South of St. Louis 
Special Agent 
Stagecoach Kid 
Stallion Canyon 
Stampede 

State Department 
Strange Gamble 
Stratton Story, The 
Streets of Laredo 
Streets of San Francisco 

Sun Comes Up, The mu 
Susanna Pass miu 


File 649 


we 


ar-< 


S~< 


Symphony of Life mus-dr-< 


Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game 

Take My Life 

Take One False Step 

Tale of the Navajos 

Tarzan's Magic Fountain 

Temptation Harbor 

This Was A Woman 

Thunder in the Pines 

Tomorrow's a Wonderful Day 

loo Late for Tears 

Triggerman 

Trouble Preferred 

Troublemakers 

Tucson 

Tulsa 

Tuna Clipper 

Undercover Man, The 

Unknown Island 

Valiant Hombre, A 

Wake of the Red Witch 

Walking Hills, The 

Wandering Jew, The 

Waterloo Road 

We Were Strangers 

Wench, The 

What's On Your Mind 

Whiplash 

Window, The 

Woman in the Hall, The 

Woman Trouble 

Woman's Secret, A 

Yank Comes Back, A 

Younger Brothers, The 
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intent in cases of false claims for therapeutic effect on the label It was al- 
most impossible to prove what the state of mind of a manufacturer was with re- 
spect to claims made for some particular product, and obviously no one wants 
return to the days when a dangerous product like Koremlu, a depilatory contair 
ing a deadly rat poison, injured so many of its users that the company was 
forced to cease operations only by bankruptcy from mounting lawsuits; it suf- 
fered no further punishment If you object to the uncontrolled sale of such 
eee tant it will be helpful to let your congressmen and senators know that you 

re opposed to the "Moore" amendment and any other amendments that would un- 
reasenahis weaken present enforcement of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 

> * - 

BUYING A HOUSE DRESS is probably something that every woman thinks she 
knows how to do, but just in case she wants advice, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture provides a few pointers Be sure the waistline is at the right 
place and check for comfortable fit around the hips, bust, and upper arms Al- 
ways sit down in a dress before buying it to check that it will be comfortable 
Read the label to make sure color is fast to washing and that the amount of 
shrinkage is specified Look for seams that are wide enough to be let out if 
necessary and carefully stitched so that they will not pull out, particularly 
in the armhole seam No matter how low its price, no dress is a bargain that 
shrinks, fades, or otherwise proves to be unwearable after the first few 
launderings 





to place an advance order for the forthcoming 


1949-SO Annual Cumulative Bulletin! 
R’S BIG 200-page ANNUAL CUMULATIVE BULLETIN for 1949-50 will be off 
the press the latter part of September 1949, and will be mailed promptly to 
all who have placed advance orders (accompanied by 
remittance). 


CONSUMERS RESEARCH 
mma (Damelnion 


ings, and presents much new material that has BULLETIN 
never appeared in any previous CR BULLETIN. 


it summarizes a wide range of CR's previous find- 


It is conveniently indexed for ready reference. 


It is not included in a subscription, but is sent only 
on special order. 


It is available only for the use of private individuals 
and their immediate families. 


F COURSE we have ordered enough copies so that we can supply subscribers 

with the 1949-50 ANNUAL CUMULATIVE BULLETIN for several months 
after it is off the press. But when our fall rush starts. it usually takes us about 
four weeks to process an order. Foresighted subscribers who want to receive 
their copy at the earliest possible moment will place an order now, if they have 
not already done so. (Convenient order form on next page. 
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HOW MANY TIMES should a man expect to send his shirts to the laundry be- 
fore they begin to show wear? According to an article in the Christian Science 
Monitor, shirts will tear and fray after their twentieth washing, even if the 
laundry is careful. On the other hand, the American Institute of Laundering 
sets 31 washings and wearings as the average number to be expected from the 
average shirt worn by the average individual. 

* * * 

SAFETY ADVICE IN FACTORIES can now be given automatically by a sound de- 
vice that reproduces spoken messages on a magnetic metallic wire in a flat 
glass case, with a loud-speaker attachment. The idea is that when a worker 
throws a machine switch without fastening the safety guard, the device will 
broadcast a warning, "Better fasten the guard while you’ve a hand to use it"; 
or when a smoker approaches an area where there are combustibles, he will be 
greeted with, "Douse that cigaret" -- a good way to help the absent-minded and 
the careless 

CUTTING CEDARS in the north forty to make new fence posts may require 
getting permission from a government official even if you do own the trees, if 
bill introduced by Senator Clinton Anderson of New Mexico is passed by both 
houses of Congress. The object of the bill, according to The Wall Street 
Journal, is to permit the federal government to regulate the cutting of trees on 
private lands of over 40 acres that it considers to be too young, and t« 
it to require restocking with new trees It appears that, in the South 
ticularly, there are a number of small sawmills that are subsisting mai 
small timber One justification for government control is based on the 
jected need of protecting “forest owners following proper practices" 
put at a "competitive disadvantage." The present pressure for extended 
of lumbering operations is reported to come from the U. S. Forest Servi 

* > > 

U. S. CAPACITY FOR FOOD PRODUCTION has so expanded in response to wartin 
demands that a higher level of food consumption will be needed in the 
ahead, points out a release from the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
to step up consumption, it is suggested that many people will need tc 
more livestock products, fruits, and vegetables in their diet Even 
shifts to more livestock production, it appears, would readily absor' 
panded food output. Of course those surplus potatoes that the governmen 
bought up to keep them off the market, and that are costing the taxpayer 
pretty penny could no doubt be eaten happily by hogs and thereby provi 
pork chops and bacon. 
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